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For ** The Friend.” 
Natives of Australia. 


(Continued from page 12.) 


A Funeral.—Food of Natives. 


«| accompanied the men into Perth, and in 
the course of an hour was summoned by the 
natives to witness the funeral ceremony. They 
had moved the body about half a mile from 
the spot where the man died ; the women still 
leant over it, uttering the words, yang, yang; 
yang, and occasionally chanting a few sen- 
tences. 


* Yerna and Warrup, the brothers-in-law | 


of Malligo were digging his grave, which as 
usual extended due east and west; the Perth 
boyl-ya, Weeban by name, who being a rela- 
tion of the deceased, could of course have had 
no hand in occasioning his death, superintend- 
ed the operations. . ‘The grave was very nar- 
row, only just wide enough to admit the body. 
Old Weeban paid the greatest possible atten- 
tion to see that the east and west direction of 
the grave was preserved, and if the least de- 
viation from this line occurred in the heaps of 
sand either at the head or foot, he made some 
of the natives rectify it by sweeping the sand 
into its proper form with boughs of trees. 

“ When the grave was completed, they set 
fire to some dried leaves and twigs, then throw- 
ing them in, they soon had a large blaze in it. 

“ The next part of their proceedings was to 
take the body of Mulligo from the females: 
they raised it in a cloak ; his old mother made 
no effort to prevent its being removed, but 
passionately and fervently kissed the cold 
rigid lips, which she could never press to hers 
again. ‘The body was then lowered into the 
grave, and seated upon a bed of leaves, which 
had been laid there directly the fire was extin- 
guished, the face being, according to custom, 
turned towards the east. The women still 
remained grouped together, sobbing forth their 
mournful songs, whilst the men placed small 
green boughs on the body, until they had 
more than half filled up the grave with them ; 
cross pieces of wood of considerable size were 
then fixed in the opposite sides of the grave, 
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green boughs placed on these, and the earth 
thrown in.” 

Our author mentions finding Mulli 
ther, the next day seated by the gra 


y- Pa 
Muiual feelings of love between parents and 
children appear to form a strongly developed, 
and certainly a very pleasing feature of the 
Australian character, and many incidents are 
recorded, which serve to exemplify it. : 

When Lieutenant Eyre was statio 
Moorunde in South Australia, he says, 

* A fine intelligent young boy, was, by his 
father’s consent, living with me at the Murray 
for many weeks; but upon the old man’s go- 
ing into Adelaide, he took his son away to 
accompany him. Whilst there, the boy died, 
and for nearly a year I never saw anything 
more of the father, although he occasionally 
had been within a few miles of my neighbour- 
hood. One day, however, | was out shooting 
about three miles from home, and accidentally 
fell in with him. Upon seeing me he immedi- 
ately burst into tears, and was unable to speak. 
It was the first time he had met me since his 
son’s death, and my presence forcibly remind- 
ed him of his loss.” 

When the British Surveying ship, The Bea- 
gle, was ‘exploring the northern coast of Aus- 
tralia, her officers took with them a native, 
named Miago, (the same individual already 
mentioned,) who was absent from home with 
them for several months. During this time 
his mother is said to have alleviated her sor- | 
row for the temporary loss of her son, by al- | 
most constantly repeating to herself two simple 
lines, one of them composed for the occasion. 


' 
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Whither does that lone ship wander ? 
My young son, I shall never see again. 
Oh! whither does that lone ship wander, &c. 


In one of Captain Grey’s excursions from 
Perth, in the Swan River settlement, he met 
with a company of natives, and a rather curi- 
ous encounter took place. 

“ Among them was an old man who could 
not be induced to allow me to approach him, 
appearing to regard me with a sort of stupid 
amazement ; neither horses nor any other of 
those things, which powerfully excited the 
curiosity of the others, had the least charm 
for him, but his eyes were always fixed on 
me, with a look of eagerness and anxiety 
which I was unable to account for.” 

This old man went to collect the women, 
who had not yet joined the party, and after a 
time, 

“ A sort of procession came up, headed by 
two women, down whose cheeks tears were 
streaming. The eldest of these came up to 
me, and looking for a moment at me, said, 
‘ Yes, yes, in truth it is him ;’ and then throw- 
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ing her arms round me, cried bitterly, her 
head resting on my breast; and although I 
Was totally ignorant of what their meanin 
from mere motives of compassion, | of 
no resistance to her caresses, however 
disagreeable they might be, for she was old, 
ugly, and filthily dirty ; the other younger one 
knelt at my feet, also crying. At last the old 
lady, emboldened by my submission, delibe- 
rately kissed me on each cheek; she then 
ied a little more, and at length relieving me, 
ssured me | was the ghost of her son, who 
had some time before been killed by a spear 
wound in his breast. The younger female 
was my sister. 

*“* My new mother expressed almost as much 
delight at my return to my family, as my real 
mother would have done, had | been unex- 
pectedly restored to her. As soon as she left 
me, my brothers and father came up and em- 
braced me after their manner,—that is they 
threw their arms round my waist, placed their 
right knee against my right knee, and their 
breast against my breast, holding me in this 
way fore several minutes. During the time 
that the ceremony lasted, I, according to the 
native custom, preserved a grave and mourn- 
ful expression of countenance. 

“ This belief, that white people are the souls 
of departed blacks, is by no means an uncom- 
mon superstition amongst them. Likenesses, 
either real or imagined, complete the delusion ; 
and from the manner of the old woman I have 
just alluded to, from her many tears, and from 
her warm caresses, | feel firmly convinced, 
that she really believed I was her son, whose 
first thought upon his return to earth, had 
been to re-visit his old mother and bring her a 
present. 

‘The women who had retired after having 
welcomed me, again came in from behind 
some bushes, where the children all yet re- 
mained, and bringing several of them up to 
me insisted on my hugging them. The little 
things screamed and kicked most lustily, be- 
ing evidently frightened out of their wits ; but 
the men seized on and dragged them up. [ 
took the youngest ones in my arms, and by 
caresses soon calmed their fears ; so that those 
who were brought afterwards cried to reach 
me first, instead of crying to be taken away.” 

The food of the natives varies of course 
with the season of the year, and the part of 
the continent which they inhabit, but the list 
of articles so used is very extensive, and in- 
cludes almost everything animal or vegetable 
that will support life. ‘The flesh of the vari- 
ous species of kangaroos and opossums, the 
kangaroo rat, frogs, a large kind of grub 
found in the decaying trunk of the grass tree, 
many kinds of roots, the seeds of some species 
of grass, the few varieties of fruit which their 








forests afford, birds and fish, all contribute to! Such predictions have often been | made befor 


their support. In procuring some of these 
they exemplify in a striking manner the keen- 
ness of the senses which long practice gives 
to most savage nations. They can tell by the 
marks on a tree whether an opossum has been 
going up it or not, and whether the track is 
new or old, although a European eye would 
have been strained in vain to discover any 
traces, They can follow the track of a kan- 
garoo or a man with undeviating correctness, 
and, what is more extraordinary, can not only | 
tell the number of persons who have passed, 
but their names, if they belong to their circle 
of acquaintance. 

At one time, Grey had been galloping after 
some wild cattle, and found that he had drop- 
ped his watch. He requested Kaiber, a native, 
to walk back and find it. “ This he assured 
me was utterly impossible, and I really at the 
time agreed in this opinion; however, as it 
was a watch I much valued, I determined to 
make one effort. ‘ Well, Kaiber,’ I said to 
him, ‘ your people had told me you could see} 
tracks well, but | find they are mistaken ; you | 
have but one eye,—something is the matter) 
with the other,—no young woman will take} 
you, for if you cannot follow my tracks and} 
find a watch | have just dropped, how can you 
kill game for her.’ This speech had the de- 
sired effect, and the promise of a shilling 
heightened his diligence, and I returned with 
him. The ground we had passed over was 
badly suited for the purpose of tracking, and 
the scrub was thick ; nevertheless to my delight 
and surprise, within the period of half an hour 
my watch was restored to my pocket.” 


(To be continued.) 


A New Operation for Deafness.—M. Bon- 
nafont of Paris, a military surgeon, gave an 
account before the British Academy of Sci- 
ences, at a recent session, of a method used 
by him in cases of deafness, to discover whe- 
ther the nerve of sound has lost all its suscep- 
tibility. He has ascertained that the skull is 
a good conductor of vibration, and that if it be 
struck by vibrating objects, the nerve of the 
ear is acted upon whenever its susceptibility 
has not been entirely destroyed. 


Population in the North and South. 


It is not long since we extracted from the 
St. Louis Organ a significant paragraph on 
the subject of slavery, the writer asserting that 
he would not be surprised should some imme- 
diate measure be taken to free the State of 
Missouri from an awkward evil, as it was 
called, which had the effect of repelling emi- 
grants thence to the free regions of the north ; 
and, only a few days previously we had quot- 
ed some expressions in a speech delivered at 
Indianapolis, by Governor Letcher, of Ken- 
tucky, in which that gentleman intimated 
that some similar measures in relation to sla- 
very might possibly be adopted by the people 
of his State at their expected convention. 

It ought not, perhaps, to be inferred, from 
these remarks, that there is any very great 
probability of the immediate abolition of sla- 
very by the States of Missouri and Kentucky. 
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and for many a long year back, in these a 


may seem most fairly capable of comparison, 


—Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, on the 


other slave-holding States, in which the insti-|one side, and Rhode tsland, Massachusetts, 


tution, however, remains unchanged. 


that, in these States, slavery is far from being 


regarded as a blessing, and that there is no| 
lack of understanding the particular ways in| 


which it operates injuriously to the public in- 
terest. In Kentucky it is felt, and has been 
long felt, as the great evil of slavery, that it 
withers the right arm of the free white labour- 
er—creates for him a degrading and destruc- 
tive competition, before which his pride is 
wounded, and his industry perishes ; and so, 
for the sake of the free white man, the advo- 
cates of emancipation desire to place Kentuc- 
ky among the free States. In Missouri, a 
younger State than Kentucky, a new frontier 
State, so to speak, of great extent and full of 
wo lands, as well as great mineral 

, they are struck with the spectacle of 
those various streams of immigration, which 
come pouring from the Lakes and over the 
Alleghenies into the mighty valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, passing by Missouri—the rich, the 
fertile, the temperate, the highly attractive 
Missouri—to seek their destination in the 
wilder and less hospitable northern regions of 
Iowa and Wisconsin. Here, also, the pride 
of industry refuses the rivalry of slavery; de- 
preciation is felt in the value of land ; and the 
continual accessions to the population of the 
younger free States is a standing commentary 
on the happier fate of the latter, in a mere 
economic view, in escaping the evils of sla- 
very. 

And, in fact, treating the slavery question 
merely as one of economic interest, it may be 
said with truth, and cannot be gainsaid, that 
all experience in America, where it has been 
ample, proves the superior advantages of free- 
dom, and that no human wit, no ingenuity of 
logic or fervor of eloquence, can devise any 
argument in defence of the institution capable 
of standing against the counter testimony fur- 
nished by the simplest statistical exhibit of the 
comparative growth and progress of the free 
and slave States, We cannot look at such an 
exhibit without perceiving, at a glance, that 
liberty is the talisman of prosperity, and that 
a free State always must and will outstrip, in 
the race of wealth and power, a commonwealth 
shackled by any remaining fetters of the feu- 
dal system. 

We have been recently making some calcu- 
lations, for the purpose of constructing such 
an exhibit of the comparative increase in po- 
pulation of the free and slave States of the 
American Union, from the period of the first 
census in 1790. ‘The tables resulting are too 
long, and might prove too drily arithmetical 
and tedious, for full publication. We accord- 
ingly select some particular portions of our 
work, sufficient to illustrate the subject and 
give a perfectly just, as well as pretty vivid, 
idea of the economic resulis upon population 
of the institution of slavery. 

Let us trace the progress, from 1790 to 
1840, of some of the ancient States of the con- 
federacy on both sides of Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line, selecting such States on either side as 


The |and New York, on the other ; which represent 
remarks are chiefly to be taken as indications | 


the three classes of smallest, largest, and me- 
dium-sized States. ‘The following table exhi- 
bits the territorial area of these States, and 
their populations in 1790 and 1840, with the 
increase in each during the half century : 


. Increase. 

32.13 per cent. 
46.76 - 

63.15 

68.15 

67.12 

94.75 
614.13 
315.80 


. miles. Pop. 1790. 
Delaware. " 00 59. 


Maryland, 9,356 319,728 
Virginia, ) 747,610 


1,126,434 1,787,114 
68.8% 108,830 
378787 737,699 
340,120 2,428'921 
3,275,450 


Rhode Island, 1,225 
Massachusetts, 7,500 
New York, 47,000 


56,025 787,732 


The three first named States have the ad- 
vantage over the last in their territorial extent, 
which, indeed, is nearly in the proportion of 
3 to 2; and they have other obvious advan- 
tages in mildness of climate and natural ferti- 
lity of soil. Observe, also, that they com- 
menced the race of rival progress in 1790, 
with a population nearly in the same propor- 
tion; Virginia alone, at that time, boasting 
nearly as many inhabitants as the three North- 
ern States together. The changes effected in 
a half century are prodigious, each free State 
outstripping its slaveholding competitor of the 
same class. Delaware has increased nearly 
one-third, but Rhode Island more than one- 
half; Maryland has increased not quite one- 
balf, while Massachusetts has nearly doubled 
her population. These four were old States 
in 1790, well settled without wild lands. Vir- 
ginia and New York had abundant unoecupied 
territories, offering every inducement to emi- 
grants. Virginia, therefore, has in the half 
century, increased her population nearly two- 
thirds ; while New York has multiplied her’s 
seven-fold ; her single population now being 
nearly double that of the three slave States. 
If we take these three States together, we find 
their population has increased over one half 
(58.65 per cent.); but the three Free States 
have more than quadrupled their population. 

If we examine the progress of the modern 
States—the new States of the Mississippi 
valley—we shall find the same extraordinary 
inequality ; all the prizes of rapidly increasing 
population going to the free States. Compare 
the growth of the two adjacent States of Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, for the last forty years, from 
1800 to 1840, Kentucky may be said to be 
an old State, compared with Ohio. In 1800, 
with a territory of 40,000 square miles, she 
could boast a population of 220,959 ; which, 
in 1840, had risen to 779,828, or three and a 
half times the original number. Ohio, with 
44,000 square miles, began the world, in 1800, 
with 45,365 inhabitants, who, in 1840, had 
multiplied to 1,519,467, or thirty-three and a 
half times the original population. 

Compare, also, the sister States of Missouri 
(64,000 square miles) and Illinois (55,000 
square miles) during the period from 1810 to 
1840. Both these States can boast a great 
and rapid increase of citizens, Missouri from 
19,783 to 383,702; and Illinois from 12,282 
to 476,183. Missouri, therefore, has increas- 











ed 19 1-3 fold; but, wonderful as that growth 
is, Illinois, the free State, just doubles it, hav- 
ing, as the figures show, multiplied her popu- 
lation 383 times over. 

If it were desirable to pursue the parallel, | 
we might point to Arkansas, which, although 
organized into a Territory as far back as 
1819, got admitted as a State twelve years 
ago, with barely population enough to make a 
Congressman (though she has two Senators ;) 
and to Wisconsin and lowa, the youngest-born | 
twins of the Republic, which burst out of their 
Territorial swaddling-clothes, so full grown, or 
over-grown, at the start, as to be entitled to 
begin the world each with two Representatives 
in Congress. 

But it is not necessary to carry investiga- 
tion further into the history of particular 
States. .All illustrate, in the same way, the 
great fact stated of the paralyzing influence of 
slavery over the progress of population, and, 
consequently, of wealth and power. In a par- 
allel drawn between all the free States, on the | 
one part, and all the slave States, on the other | 
part, it will be found that the total States’ area 
of the United States (that is, actually organ- 
ized as, and included within the limits of the 
several States) is about 1,200,000 square 
miles, of which the free States possess about 
470,000, and the slave States about 730,000 ; 
and that, if we examine the free white popu- 
lation of the United States, we shall find that 
about one-third of it is in the slave States, and 
two-thirds in the free States. That is, two- 
thirds of all the organized State territory now 
in the Union, belongs to one-third of the white 
people of the United States, and is already se- 
cured, by.every solemn sanction of law and 
constitution, to the purposes of slavery—or, 
at all events, the purposes of the people of the 
slave States. Why should more States, and 
more territory, be desired for the imaginary 
benefits of an institution which actually puts a 
check upon population, substituting a few 
slaves for an unknown multitude of freemen? 

Let us take one more view, illustrating the 
contrasted effects upon population of freedom 
and slavery. The most densely peopled of 
the slave States is Maryland, which has a po- 
pulation of fifty to the square mile ; the most 
densely peopled of the free States is Massa- 
chusetts, which has ninety-four and a-half to 
the square mile, and may, certainly, aspire 
hereafter to equal England, which has two 
hundred and eighty inhabitants to the square 
mile. If Virginia were peopled like Massa- 
chusetts, (and why might she not have been, 
but for “ the institution” ?) she would now be 
able to exhibit the grand spectacle of a popu- 
lation amounting to 6,620,000! And if the 
whole organized territory of the States (re- 
jecting all other territory,) were peopled in the 
same way, we should be able to set down the 
people of the United States at upwards of 
113,000,000. Taking the ratio of England 
as the maximum for a free, and that of Mary- 
land as the maximum for a slave State, we 
should have for the present United States, in 
the one case, a population of no less than 
336 ,000,000,—in the other only 60,000,000, 
The difference, 276,000,000—or, more cor- 
rectly, two-thirds of that difference, 184,000,. 
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000—may be taken as the loss of population, iness, by means of their continued disobedience 
by prevention, which the republic may have, | to the manifestation of the Divine light in their 





in future times, to charge to the depressing | souls, that they forget what man once was, or 
influence of slavery. In free States, it would | they should now be; and know not true and 
seem, land will go many times as far in sus-| pure Christianity when they meet it, yet pride 
taining population, as in slaveholding States. | themselves to profess it. ‘Their measures are 


—North American. 
ee oie 


Singular Habits of Menagerie Beasts.— 


so carnal and false about salvation, they call 
ood evil, and evil good; they make a devil a 
hristian, and a saint a devil. So that though 


A writer in a Cincinnati paper, describing a | the unrighteous latitude of their lives be mat- 
midnight visit to the animals of Raymond and | ter of lamentation, as to themselves it is of 


Waring’s menagerie, in the winter quarters in 
that city, with Driesbach, the famous keeper, 
says:—* It was a sight worth walking ten 
miles.” We found, contrary to assertions of 
natural historians, an elephant lying down. 
It has always been asserted that these animals 
sleep standing. The different caged animals 
were reposing in the most graceful and classi- 


destruction ; yet that common apprehension, 
that they may be children of God, while 
in a state of disobedience to his holy com- 
mandments, and disciples of Jesus though 
they revolt from his cross; and members of 
his true church, which is without spot or 
wrinkle, notwithstanding their lives are full of 
spots and wrinkles, is, of all other deceptions 


cal attitudes, The lion and the tiger, the| upon themselves, the most pernicious to their 


leopard and the panther, were lying with their 
paws affectionately twined about each other, 
without regard to species and nativity. In 
cages containing more than one animal, it is 
the never failing custom for one to keep watch 





eternal condition, For they are at peace in 
sin, and under a security in their transgres- 
sion. ‘Their vain hope silences their convic- 
tions, and overlays all tender motions to re- 
pentance; so that their mistake about their 


while the others sleep. The sentry is relieved | duty to God, is as mischievous as their rebel- 
with as much regularity as in a well-regulated | lion against him. ‘Thus they walk on preci- 


camp of soldiers, although not probably, with 
as much precision in regard to time. The 
sentinel paces back and forth, and is very 
careful not to touch or do anything to arouse 
his comradg. Occasionally he lies down, but 
always with his head toward the front of the 
cage, and never sleeps until he is relieved. 
This singular custom, Herr Driesbach informs 
us, since his connexion with the menagerie, 
he has never known to be violated. ‘Thomas 
Cart, who is now the night watch of the es- 
tablishment, and who is also the oldest show- 
ing master in the United States, confirms this 
statement. 
—_—_- 


Dress and neatness are very commendable ; 
but we should not have our wagons made of 
mahogany, and highly varnished, if we expect 
to carry heavy loads over mountains. 


——>> 


For * The Friend.” 
Worldly Christians. 


Profession without possession of the Truth, 
has long and often been the complaint against 
nominal believers. So easy is it to assent to 
the doctrines of Christianity, without submit- 
ting to the baptism which burns up the chaff, 
that religion of this kind may become quite a 
fashionable thing, and people may even grow 
proud of the standing which it gives them, 
among unsanctified men and women. A reli- 
gion that does not change the heart, and bring 
the kingdom of the Redeemer into it, which is 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, will not gain for us an admittance into 
the everlasting kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the world to come. The following 
remarks of that wise and experienced servant 
of Christ, William Penn, are applicable to 
many, and are worthy of being brought home 
as a test of their religion. 

“ The children of mystical Babylon are re- 
duced so entirely under the dominion of dark- 





pices, and flatter themselves, till the grave 
swallows them up, and the judgment of the 
great God breaks the lethargy, and uhdeceives 
their poor wretched souls with the anguish of 
the wicked, as the reward of their work. 

“ This has been and will be the doom of all 
worldly Christians: an end so dreadful, that 
if there were nothing of duty to God, or obli- 
gation to men, being a man, and one acquaint- 
ed with the terrors of the Lord in the way 
and work of my own salvation, compassion 
alone were sufficient to excite me to this dis- 
suasive against the world’s superstitions and 
lusts, and to invite the professors of Christiani- 
ty to the knowledge and obedience of the daily 
cross of Christ, as the alone way, left by Him, 
and appointed us to blessedness; that they 
who now do but usurp the name, may have 
the thing; and by the power of the cross, to 
which they are now dead, instead of being dead 
to the world by it, may be made partakers of 
the resurrection that is in Christ Jesus, unto 
newness of life. For they that are truly in 
Christ, that is redeemed by and interested in 
him, are new creatures. They have received 
a new will, such as does the will of God and 
not their own. They pray in truth and do 
not mock God, when they say, ‘ Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven.” They have 
new affections, such as are set on things above, 
and make Christ their eternal treasure. New 
faith, such as overcomes the snares and temp- 
tations of the world’s spirit in themselves, or 
as it appears through others ; and lastly, new 
works, not of superstitious contrivance, or of 
human invention, but the pure fruits of the 
Spirit of Christ working inthem. . . . If 
‘there is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit,’ which is Paul’s doctrine, they who 
walk not according to that Holy Spirit, by his 
doctrine, are pot in Christ; that is have no in- 
terest in him, nor just claim to salvation by 
him ; and consequently there is condemnation 
to such.”— Penn. 
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“OUR FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY ?” 
“To live is Christ, to die is gain.” 


Our fathers, where are they ? oh where are they now ? 

Oh, where the salt tear-drop, the quick throbbing 
brow, 

Oh, where are their joys, and their sorrows ; oh where 

Their smiles and their heart-aches, their solace and 
care? 

They are where they would be ;—they are where 

the roar 

Of the oft-witness’d tempest can vex them no more ; 

They are where escaped from earth’s tumults and 

woes, 

The vile cease from troubling, the weary repose. 

Their day is unclouded ; with them is no night, 

For the Lord is their glory, the Lamb is their light ; 

They are where O Saviour! redeemed by thy blood, 

With garments unsullied, they rest in their God. 

They are where they would be—oh, were I where 

they are! 

Had I wings like a dove I would haste me afar : 

I would seck yon bright world; for there fuin would 


ec, 
Where no veil shall divide me my Saviour from thee. 
Yet no—to no distant retreat should I fly, 
Where I should be I am, for my God is still nigh ; 
Earth is bless’d, dear Redeemer, when illumed by thy 
ray ; 
Even beavie were not heaven if thou wert away. 
I am where I should be ;—on earth to remain 
Is Christ ; yet to die and behold Thee were gain; 
Blessed strait! every choice, every wish I resign, 
Enough that I’m Jesus’s, and that Jesus is mine. 


——S 
Selected. 
THE STRICKEN ONE. 
BY MARION H. RAND. 


The subject of the following lines was, in the short 
space of thirteen months, deprived by death of a sis- 
ter, wife, and two lovely children, having lost a third 
two years previously. 


Oh, stricken one! oh, mourner pale and tearful ! 
On whom the hand of God lies heavily, 
Still in thy withering agony, half fearful 
Lest thou shouldst lose the remnant left to thee ; 
Canst thou not trust the loving hand that taketh 
Thy lost ones but in higher spheres to move, 
The ties that bind thee to this sad world breaketh, 
To give thee treasures in the world above ? 


*Tis but to teach thee how all things are fleeting, 
Weaning thee from this scene of care and thorns; 
*Tis to prepare thee for the joyous mecting, 
When life eternal on thy spirit dawns. 
God chasteneth the son whom most He loveth, 
And but afflicts to make him truly blest, 
In a mysterious way He -ever moveth, 
But soon or late we feel His way is best. 


Sore have thy trials been and multiplying 

Like the dark storm clouds brooding over head: 
Not one, not two! beneath the sod low lying, 

Five of thy cherished ones are with the dead. 
I wonder not that desolate and lonely, 

Thine cye still wanders to each vacant seat, 
And longings rise, but for one moment only, 

The unforgotten smiles agajn to meet. 


It is not long since in thy cheerful dwelling, 


Children, wife, sisters, clustered round thy hearth, | 


And joy and pride within thy bosom swelling, 
Thou wert too happy for a child of earth. 
Thy heart too closely round thy loved ones clinging, 
orgot almost who gave and who could take ; 


Who, while fresh flowers upon thy pathway flinging, | 


Prepared the chastisement that spell to break. 


There was a voice whose tones like music sounded, 
A face in other eyes than thine deemed fair, 

A lightsome footstep that to meet thee bounded, 
Sprung to thy bosom, fond]y nestled there. 


Selected for The Friend.” | First in the household band, thy first-born sickened, | can see that ring, that this is neither the time, 


| 


|in 1784 the Yearly Meeting at Blackwater, in| of the 17th chapter of the Ist book of 





zo : : : 
| he was often gifted with clear discernment in 
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Watched almost breathlessly through hours of pain; r the vessel.” 
*Till God in mercy, Death’s sad errand quickened, _ 
And called thy darling to himself again. 


The Friend did not take the 
passage, and the vessel sailing was never after- 
wards heard of. 

This instance of clear discernment is not 
quite analogous to that displayed in the follow- 
ing anecdote, which we neglected to note in 
its place. 

In the year 1785, George Dillwyn was en- 
gaged with his beloved friend and sister in the 
Truth, Rebecca Jones, in religious service in 
Ireland. Sarah Grubb had been set at liberty 
by her Monthly Meeting in Yorkshire, to unite 
with Rebecca Jones in the same field of labour, 
but did not accompany her to Ireland, as she 
was obliged to wait for the approbation of the 
Quarterly Meeting of York. When the Quar- 
terly Meeting was over, Sarah took passage 
from Liverpool to Dublin, but the wind being 
sometimes very light, and at other times con- 
trary, they were long in reaching their port, 
having been obliged to put into the Isle of 
Man, where they remained two days, In the 
mean time George Dillwyn and Rebecca Jones 
having visited the families of Friends in Dub- 

: lin, had gone down to Ballitore, where they 
gyre Aarne, ee. : engaged in a similar service. Whilst here 

‘ uls n e e . ° . “1 
Two fair young buds in smngth na haatie poasieg, they received information that * vessel which 

The tell destroyer from thy heayth-stone bore. had lefi Liverpool after the one in which Sarah 
Did not the spirit of their angel m.'her Grubb had sailed, had arrived at Dublin, 
s Plead that her babes might follow her to rest? bringing no tidings connected with her, save 
a the last pang to yield them to another, that she had sailed before them, and must have 

re she obeyed her Saviour’s glad behest. ; ‘ 

; encountered a violent storm. ‘This account. 
depressed the mind of Rebecca Jones. She 
was tenderly attached to Sarah Grubb, re- 
garding her as a weighty minister of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and was tempted to think that if 
this valuable Friend had been lost in endeav- 


Two fleeting years passed by and this first sorrow, 
Had lost its bitter sting of agony, 
And bright hued fancies robed each coming morrow, 
With hopes as radiant as in days gone by. 
Cloudless life’s vista shone once more before thee, 
Bat was thine heart from earthly idols weaned ; 
Had not forgetfulness again crept o’er thee, 
As clingingly on earthly props it leaned ? 


Thou hadst a gentle sister, self-denying, 
And lovely in a life of usefulness, 
Ever forgetful of herself, and trying 
To smooth the path of suffering and distress. 
Suddenly from thy midst she too was taken, 
To whom on earth a weary way was given; 
Calmly she slept in hope and faith unshaken, 
And her pure spirit wakened up in Heaven. 


Still thou wert hopeful ; each affliction sharing 
With warm affection, it was meekly borne, 

But a far darker tempest was préparing 
To burst upon thee, oh! thou stricken one! 

The young and loving wife to whom was plighted 
The early blossoms of thy love and faith, 

The brightest star that o’er thy dwelling lighted, 
Faded forever from thy earthly path. 


Weep not for her, the sainted one, now reaping 
The harvest of her love and tenderness, 

Weep not for them, the innocent escaping 
The woes that must attend the motherless. 

Weep not for them to whom their God hath given 
A crown of glory, an eternal home ; 

This is a dark world—there is light in Heaven, 


Mourner, be patient, till He bid thee come. herself was under a delusion in leaving her 


native land. Whilst her mind was deeply 
For The Friend.” | exercised and tried on this subject, she, George 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. Dillwyn and wife, left Ballitore to visit a 
(Geitionethen S family a few miles distant. The two women 
page 21.) . . Y . 
were in a carriage, George accompanying 
Arthur Howell was acknowledged as a min-|them on horseback. As they were passing 
ister by his Monthly Meeting, in the Ninth! along George rode up to the side of the vehi- 
month, 1779. Afier this he was a frequent cle which contained the women, and in a very 
visiter at neighbouring Monthly and Quarterly | pleasant voice said, ‘* Cheer up, Becky, Sarah 
Meetings, and meetings for discipline, and of-|is safe on terra firma.” How far his faith 
ten had minutes from his Friends to visit those | satisfied her we know not, but on their arrival 
at a greater distance. In 1782 he visited the | at the end of their journey, she opened a Bi- 
meetings of Warrington and Fairfax Quarter, | ble, und her eye fell on the concluding verse 
Hass 
Virginia,—in 1788, the Yearly Meeting at|* And the woman said to Elijah, Now by this 
Third Haven, in Maryland, and in 1791, the| [ know that thou art a man of God, and that 
Friends of Richmond meeting. the word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth.” 
Various circumstances had indicated that | Calling to George, she said, “ Art thou willing 
to be tried by this? She then read the pas- 
spiritual things, and that his Master at times fa-| sage. George paused a moment, no doubt to 
voured him with prophetic foresight. The fol-| feel after the inward evidence under which he 
lowing incident illustrating this is in accordance | had previously spoken, and then said with 
with anecdotes told of many other faithful ser-| firmness, “Yes; | am willing to rest it 
vants of the Lord Jesus Christ. An English | there.” 
woman Friend who was in this land on a reli-| George Dillwyn by this time had not only 
gious visit, apprehending the time of release | full confidence that Sarah had reached Ireland, 
drew near, went, accompanied by Arthur, on| but also that they would meet with her if they 
board a vessel just ready to sail, for her native| should go back to Ballitore that night. In 





| country, to feel if she would be easy to take | accordance with his prospect, although it had 
jher passage in it. Arthur became distressed | been their intention to have remained where 


and agitated, and drawing a circle with chalk | they were until the next day, they returned, 
on the deck said, “I can see, as plainly as 1!On the road they met Sarah in an Irish car, 








ouring to join her, it was an evidence that she - 
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coming to them, to their mutual joy and re- 
joicing. ; 

In the year 1793, the yellow fever prevailed 
as an awlul pestilence in Philadelphia. Arthur 
Howell remained in the city during the preva- 
lence of this disorder. 
trial he wrote the following lides in his family 
Bible. 

«“ When the judgments of the Lord are in 
the earth, the inhabitants thereof learn righte- 
ousness. May the present awful dispensation 
to the inhabitants of this once flourishing city 
evince the truth of this assertion. The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, as also 
the cattle on a thousand hills, and he giveth 
them to whomsoever he pleaseth. 

“ This people hath he wonderfully favoured 
and blessed every way, and they have deeply 
revolted from him by their increase in folly 
and wickedness, sitting as queens in false se- 
curity which would know no sorrow. But 
how hath he broken up their rest, and brought 
a midnight on all their glory. 

‘‘Where are the powdered heads now? 
Where are the haughty daughters who with 
outstretched necks, high towering heads, and 
sweeping tails, walked in our streets? They 
are not to be seen. Many being gone for fear 
of the Lord and for the glory of his majesty, 
because he is terribly shaking the earth. 
Many of them are numbered to the silent 
grave,—[the Lord] having commissioned the 
great plain-dealer Death to sweep with a high 
hand hundreds away by his pestilential judg- 
ments. 

“Scarcely a family but are more or less 
afflicted by the disorder among themselves or 
near connections. . . It hath spread to all 
parts of this large city, and its vicinity, num- 
bering many, yea very many, among the silent 
dead, insomuch that paleness of face and de- 
jection of countenance appear in all quarters. 
No vain jesting to provoke laughter! No 
ballad singers are now to be seen or heard in 
our streets. Nay; all pleasant pictures are 
spoiled, and the hearts of men ready to fail 
them. The blessing of rain is, and has been 
withheld from us, and the elements seem to 
combine in contributing to spread the awful 
judgment. May the people learn righteous- 
ness,—may they not soon forget this dispen- 
sation. 

“ We as a religious Society, have, through 
the Lord’s mercy been enabled to hold our 
Yearly Meeting ; though few in number, His 
Divine presence has been with us; under a 
sense of which, we have transacted with solid 
weight and instruction the affairs of the church. 
On the 26th inst., we concluded, to his praise, 
with hearts full of gratitude, lifted up to Him 
who still continues to be the Preserver of 
men. 

“May my dear offspring to whom I leave 
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visited the families of Friends belonging to 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, and in the 
Fifth month, 1795, attended the Yearly Meeting 
held in the city of New York, and the Yearly 
Meeting at Rhode Island. During the visit at 


During this season of | New York, as he was walking one morning 


along a street, he felt a strong impulse to go 
into a house he was passing. The pointing of 
duty was so clear, that although he supposed 
himself a perfect stranger to the inmates, he 
was made willing to obey ;—he stopt at the 
door, found it the residence of an acquaintance 
from Philadelphia, whose wife, a minister, was 
confined to her chamber, sick in body, and 
deeply discouraged in mind. At Arthur’s re- 
quest he was admitted by her bedside, and was 
soon dipped into spiritual sympathy with her. 
In the arisings of life, his mouth was opened, 
and he had a powerful and consolatory testi- 
mony to deliver to her, which reaching her 
spirit in the land of her captivity, was made 
through the Lord’s blessing the instrument of 
awakening her hope and quickening her faith. 
She was comforted, and he being relieved from 
concern on her account, passed peacefully on 
to their Yearly Meeting. 

A company of young women who had come 
from a distance to Philadelphia, and who were 
anxious to see whatever was interesting and 
curious in it, concluded to step into Friends’ 
Market street meeting-house. At the head of 
the woman’s gallery sat a ministering Friend 
from Engiand, whose person and attire pecu- 
liarly attracted the attention of one of the 
strangers, who could not cease looking at her. 
Perhaps something of the work of grace might 
have been traced by the gazer in the outward 
attire, and in the deep solemnity which sat 
sweetly on the. countenance of the Friend. 
Some longings afler spiritual good were awa- 
kened in the mind of the young woman, se- 
cretly giving birth to the wish, which she 
found herself saying over and over inwardly, 
«| wish J was like that lady ;” “I wish J was 
like that lady.” Whilst thus engaged, a man 
of full habit of body, and of a medium height, 
rose in the gallery, and in an energetic man- 
ner and sounding voice, spake out, “ Leave 
off wishing and desiring, and seek for thyself.” 
‘“* How does that gentleman know what I am 
thinking about?” said the young woman to 
herself. Serious thoughtfulness was increased 
in her. She felt drawn earnestly to seek after 
the Truth, and through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus found it to her rejoicing. The 
young woman became a useful member of the 
religious Society of Friends ;—the brief preach- 
er was Arthur Howell. 

How fearful it is for any one to be found, 
resisting the calls of the Lord,—refusing obe- 
dience to manifested duty. He waiteth long 
and is kind, but he will visit in righteous judg- 
ments the backsliding and rebellious, As Ar- 


these few lines, remember him in the days of| thur Howell was passing through the market- 


their youth, that so they may, as I do, know 
him to be their God ; a stay in youth,—a staff 
to lean upon in more advanced age. Verily 
he is, and hath ever been, a strength to the 
needy in distress, a refuge from the storm, ‘a 
shadow from the heat, when the blast of the 
terrible one, is as a storm against the wall.’ ” 

In the First month, 1794, Arthur Howell 


house one day, he saw a woman Friend stand- 
ing with her back toward him. He did not 
know her, but under a sense of duty he came 
to her, and placing a hand on each arm said, 
“ What art thou doing, standing with thy arms 
a-kimbo in the market? Go and preach the 
Gospel!” This woman had long felt an im- 
pression of duty to appear in the ministry, but 





give. 
delphia, he suddenly addressed a person who 
was passing, “* Young man, if thou enters into 
that thou art going about, it will be thy utter 





| she would not submit to the call of her Divine 


Master. Depression of mind followed, and 
still she refused obedience. The warning 
given her by Arthur was suffered to pass un- 
improved. After many loud calls and invita- 
tions, her mind became agitated, unsettled, and 
at last insane, She was deranged many 
years; and this arose, according to her own 
confession, from her want of submitting to the 
commands of Him, who as our Father in hea- 
ven, the Giver of every temporal and spi- 
ritual blessing, has a right to demand obedi- 


ence from every soul which he has created. 


Many unlooked-for warnings did Arthur 
Qnce passing along a street in Phila- 


ruin!” The young man was at that moment 
planning a speculation into which he was about 


entering. The salutation he thus received 


was accepted by him as a word of warning; 
he gave up his speculation, and soon saw that 
if he had engaged in it, temporal ruin would 
have been the consequence. 

One First-day morning, after his own meet- 
ing was over, Arthur felt a sudden but strong 
impression of duty to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting which was to be held at Salem, New 
Jersey, the next day. At the time we are 
writing of, the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders of that Quarterly Meeting, was 
held on Seventh-day, two meetings for wor- 
ship were held on First-day,—the meeting for 
business en Second-day, a youths’ meeting at 
Salem, on Third-day, and a youths’ meeting 
at Pilesgrove on Fourth-day. Friends were 
not afraid of meeting often together in those 
days. As Arthur endeavoured to weigh the 
concern, he felt most easy to attempt to fulfil 
it, notwithstanding it seemed late to engage 
in it. His old friend Benedict Dorsey agreed 
to accompany him, and they set off for Salem. 
It was very late at night before they reached 
the house of a Friend who resided near that 
place, where they purposed to find shelter. 
The family had all retired to their chambers, 
but being aroused, they quickly gave the 
Friends a hearty welcome, and ére long a 
warm supper. The next morning, after break- 
fast, Arthur was inclined to walk, and whilst 
passing along, he saw many Friends collected 
about a house. A concern now came upon 
him, to@o in amongst them. He obeyed his 
feelings, and afier he had saluted them, silence 
almost immediately fell upon the group. Af- 
ter a time of deep exercise, Arthur began to 
address the owner of the house and his wife, 
with whom he was unacquainted, and of whose 
private history he had had no hint. He told 
them from the impressions on his mind he did 
believe they were endeavouring to force their 
daughter, who was present at the interview, to 
marry contrary to her inclination. He added, 
if they should succeed in their endeavours, it 
would be the daughter’s ruin, temporally and 
eternally. So much Divine power and unc- 
tion accompanied the ministry, as to baptize 
the company into tears ; and some of them,—we 
have the testimony of an eye-witness,— went to 
Quarterly Meeting that morning, with red eyes 
bearing witness of recent strong emotion. 
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This remarkable communication had a pre- 
vailing effect,—the match was broken off,— 
and the young woman was afterwards happily 
married. 

That sweet-spirited, sweet-voiced minister 
of the Gospel, Sarah Cresson, was subject to 
great depression of mind, which at times re- 
duced her faith so low, as to interfere with the 
full performance of her religious duties. On 
one occasion she laid before the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, of which she was a mem- 
ber, a prospect of religious service which she 
believed it right to engage in. When in the 
men’s meeting opening to them her concern, 
she mentioned that alter she had performed 
part of the service, she had thought of return- 
ing to the city to rest awhile. As she said 
this, Arthur immediately broke out, “ Better 
not. If thou comes home, thou wilt get on 
the shoals, and not get off again.” In this 
he proved atrue prophet. She came home as 
proposed,—became depressed and discouraged 
in mind, and so lost faith as to decline at that 
time to finish her visit. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 


The late Rachel C€. Bartram. 


(Concluded from page 23.) 


Thus this dear Friend continued to pursue 
the steady course of simple obedience and de- 


dication to her Divine Master, for twenty-seven 
years; and her consistent walk and unflinch- 
ing integrity held forth this language, ‘I count 


not myself to have apprehended, but this one 
thing | do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, | press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Writing to a beloved relative at this time, 
she says: ‘1 would thou hadst come toa know- 
ledge of Him who beareth our sorrows, and is 
pleased at seasons to give to His little ones, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
It hath not been my portion yet, to sing much 
of the songs of praise ; but in love to my poor 
drooping soul, He with whom compassion fail- 
eth not, He who is mercy and love, has wound- 
ed me, that He may heal, and bear the stripes 
himself, Oh! my soul, forsake not thy Be- 
loved, but wait for him even in the way of 
his chastisements. I erred: last evening in 
conversation,—said some things I need not 
have said, and went to bed in sorrow, and 
rose in the morning in heaviness ; but | gave 
myself to the chastigements of my Lord ; when 
He called me, | arose and submitted to his 
chastening ; which, as a tender parent he did 
in love ; and my soul was melted before him, 
because of my transgression. Oh! be not 
deceived ; riches and honour cannot smooth 
the bed of sorrow, nor make soft the pillow of 
anguish. My dear sister, my best beloved of 
earthly treasures, how my spirit yearns for 
thee. I feel willing as to myself, to depart 
and be with Christ, but if it be consistent with 
Divine wisdom, I could wish yet to remain, if 
by any means I may be made helpful in put- 
ting thee in mind of the world to come,—in 


stirring up in thee the pure mind to seek after 
God, and the knowledge of his perfect will, 
manifested in us by and through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; who was smitten for 
our offences, and raised again for our justifi- 
cation. Let us remember, whilst we are lin- 
gering and halting, as between two opinions, 
time is swiftly passing away ; we cannot recall 
one day! The present only is ours. Oh! 
let us use it, and not abuse it.” 

“ Eleventh month, 1816. I feel myself to 
be a poor halting creature, yet trust if 1 am 
patient, I shall know an increase of that love 
which bears up under poverty, and keeps 
humble in prosperity—teaching, in all condi- 
tions to be content, and give God thanks. 
Oh, for more patience! I know that religion 
is a progressive work : small in its beginnings, 
like seed sown in the earth; and when first 
putting forth, will not bear a rude touch with- 
out being hurt. I hope the work is gradually 
progressing in me. | desire to submit to Him 
who doeth all things for the best, and knoweth 
when to water, and when to withhold. We 
are short-sighted mortals. May I no more 
depend on the sight of mine own eyes, but look 
to Him who can alone effectually help, and 
will, as there is an entire submission on our 
part. When peace is completely taken from 
the earth, the command, ‘ Hurt not the oil and 
the wine,’ will go forth. Oh! then, may the 
fire, the hammer, and the sword pass over 


|me, until all is consumed which cannot enter 


into the kingdom of God,—that so, when time 
to me shall be no longer, a crown of righteous- 
ness—an entrance into the City whose walls 
are salvation, and her gates praise, may be 
granted me. 

Second month, 1817. “I have been led 
seriously to reflect upon the commandment, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
If we were sufficiently acquainted with the 


‘nature of that love wherewith Christ loved us, 


when he gave himself for us ; and were living 
in and under his Divine fear and influence, 
oh! how great would be the love which we 
should feel for our neighbour ; the love of God 
which passeth all understanding of the natural 
and carnal mind, would beget in us a strong 
and living desire for others, that they also 
might experience salvation; and not only a 
desire would be awakened, but we should feel 
constrained to lay aside all things, that would 
tend to the hindrance of any, who were turn- 
ing their faces Zionward ; there would also be 
a care ‘to go forward,’ and in the expressive 
language of conduct say, Follow me, as I am 
endeavouring to follow Christ. He set us the 
example how we should love one another; 
with all forbearance, meekness, patience, gen- 
tleness, brotherly kindness, and charity. I 
believe these thoughts, and this exercise of my 
mind, have been awakened for the sake of some 
for whom I feel a strong solicitude. Oh! if 
the time which is, and has been, spent in mak- 
ing ruffies, tassels, and such like foolish and 
needless articles, was occupied simply in pre- 
paring needful and comfortable apparel, with 
the mind rightly turned to the Lord, how it 
would lead to the lopping off, all these spurious 
branches, that choke the good seed of the king- 
dom, and a lasting comfort would be the re- 


sult; such as is not changed by fashion, nor 
worn out by time; but would redound to our 
everlasting happiness and peace; instead of 
which, the days of these are now spent too 
much in perplexity and vexations.” 

Twelfth month, 1820. This dear Friend 
was taken suddenly ill, whilst making a social 
visit to one of her friends in the city. She at 
first complained of a sharp pain in the ankle ; 
in the course of two hours, the foot and limb 
were greatly swollen, and it was with much 
difficulty she reached home (a short distance), 
aided by two friends. The pain overspreading 
her whole frame, it was found necessary to 
send immediately for a physician. A purple 
spot appeared on the ankle, entire prostration 
of strength and voice ensued ; and it proved 
to be a severe attack of typhus fever. She 
laid three weeks almost as helpless as an in- 
fant, but resigned and quiet, The attending 
physician remarked, “ The tranquillity of her 
mind is marvellous, under such great suffering ; 
but her peace is made with her God.” As 
she was gradually recovering, she said, “* Oh! 
how sweet, how comfortable | feel, both in 
mind and body—such peace, such quietude! 
that when | heard the doctor say, ‘ She is cer- 
tainly better,’ | had an heartfelt wish that I 
might not come back again to the world ;—for 
[ feel that through the merits and mercy of 
my dear Redeemer, the way will be made easy ; 
and I am willing to go.” She was however, 
raised up from this low state, to be an exam- 
ple to others, of what the refining and purify- 
ing power of the Lord had done in and for her. 

She was a faithful attendant of all our religi- 
ous meetings, in which her solid deportment, and 
grave countenance, were particularly impres- 
sive to those who beheld her. Her fondness 
for the Holy Scriptures increased with her 
years, and she read them much in retirement. 
From her early convincement, she was favour- 
ed, in rather a remarkable degree, with the un- 
foldings of the spiritual and mystical interpre- 
tations of the sacred writings, by Him who 
has the key of David ; but was always modest 
in the expression thereof. 

She was appointed Clerk of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting, and afterward clerk 
to the Quarterly Meeting; which offices she 
filled with propriety and satisfaction for many 
years ; and at the time of her death was in the 
station of an overseer of the Northern District 
meeting. 

She often spoke of the distress, which a 
“wordy ministry and lifeless prayers” occa- 
sioned her mind. And in writing to a dear 
Friend upon this subject says: “ Acceptable 
prayer, | believe, is that only which is offered 
under the immediate influence and putting 
forth of Him who said, ‘ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will | do.’ Sol believe 
they that minister, should first know a being 
clothed by their spiritual Moses as was Aaron, 
in a garment without mixture—no_linsey 
woolsey—but the pure cool linen garment, ac- 
companied with the anointing oil; then the 
hearers will have the evidence of both ‘ bell 
and pomgranate ;’ but oh! when it is all sound 
and no substance, how hard to bear. It has 
always seemed to me to be a serious thing, to 
break the solemnity of a silent meeting, where 
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the Lord is at work in the hearts of the peo- 
ple ; and ought not to be done, without a clear 
evidence of Divine authority. I consider a 
rightly authorized ministry, one of the choice 
gilts conferred upon the church, but not the 
greatest ; the influence and operation of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart, ‘is the unspeakable 
yilt;’ and no preaching is availing, but as this 
seals it upon the understanding and the 
heart,” 

Twelfth month, 1829. “How many are 
the trials and besetments attendant on this 
state of being. 1 have experienced some sore- 
ly conflicting ones of late, when it seemed as_| 
if the waves and the billows would utterly | 
swallow me up ; but the Lord remembered to 
be gracious to me, and my poor tossed mind 
was suddenly calmed and stayed, so that | 
could say in the language of the Canticles, 
‘Or ever | was aware, my soul made me as 
the chariots of Aminadab;’ and [ was enabled 
to lean upon Him who remains to be our High 
Priest, touched with a feeling. of our infirmi- 
ties. Oh! I did rejoice in the Lord, and joy 
in the God of my salvation; blessed be, his 
name, he bringeth down and lifteth up! 
What should we do in seasons of so great dis- 
couragements, when the heavens seem as 
brass, and the earth as bars of iron, were it 
not for our hope and belief, in an Intercessor 
with the Father ? 


‘I was tossed on the billows of life, 

I endeavoured their rage to control, 
More fierce grew the turbulent strife, 
The waters went over my soul! 


In the midst of the pitiless storm 
One appeared who was mighty to save, 
‘The darkness was chas’d by His form: 
He trod on the fathomless wave ! 


In his look, in his word was a charm, 
Which commanded the tempest to cease : 
The billows were hush'd to a calm ; 
Within and without there was peace.’ ” 


“Twelfth month, 1830. Thou knowest, O 
Lord, my make altogether, and the trials and 
temptations with which | am_ surrounded. 
Also the desire of my soul, that it is toward 
thee, and thy law as it is manifested in my 
heart : therefore, oh Father! as thou didst con- 
descend to breathe upon me when I was as the 
‘dry bones,’ and create in me these good de- 
sires, wilt thou be pleased still to continue 
toward me thy mercies, and preserve and 
strengthen me in them, that praises, thanks- 
giving and adoration may ascend unto thee, 
which are forever thy due. 

“29th. To-day having met with a tempta- 
tion, was enabled to resist, for which I feel 
thankful, and desire to wash my hands in in- 
nocency. O Lord, suffer me to compass thine 
holy altar with thanksgiving and praise. 

“31st. Poor, and faith at a low ebb, yet I 
trust there is a little progress in the Christian 
journey ; some little victory in the spiritual 
warfare witnessed of latter time : hence | desire 
to commit my soul unto Him who is a faithful 
Creator. 

“First month Ist, 1831. This day com. 
mences a new year, and oh! I do most earn- 
estly crave, should my life be lengthened to 
see the beginning of another, that | may be 





found more a true soldier of Christ, than fear he too was called to his everlasting re- 
I now am, | ward. 

“Yesterday was remarkably warm and She departed this life on the evening of the 
showery; in the afternoon there was the 7th of Twelfth month, 1841, in the 52nd year 
most beautiful rainbow, for brilliancy and ex- of her age; and was interred on the 10th in 
tent, that I ever saw; it enveloped the trees in| Friends’ burial ground, attended by a large 
its elegant colours, and spread its grand arch concourse of Friends. A worthy minister, 
quite over the city. How sweetly it brought since deceased, lifted up his voice by her 
to mind the promise made to Noah: ‘I will| grave, commencing with this language, “ I 
set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
token of a covenant.’ Even so, G Lord, if it| write, blessed are the dead which die in the 
please thee, give me from time to time a little| Lord from henceforth: Yea saith the Spirit, 
token, that when the clouds of discourage-|that they may rest from their labours; and 
ment are ready to overwhelm, | may with an|their-works do follow them.” 
eye of faith behold thy hand in it, and be 
patient. 

“2nd. Much tried with perplexing thoughts, ; ae . 
Lith Gaslleie ot Gamillan ved tt aad Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of Morality. 
the heavens being indeed as brass. But this} Many of the readers of “ The Friend” are 
evening, during the reading of the Scriptures, | familiar with the cogent and conclusive rea- 
my mind was unexpectedly arrested, and ten-| soning of this writer, through the medium of 
dered, and the aspiration of thanksgiving and|his treatise on War, which has been widely 
praise, was breathed forth for the unexpected | circulated, many thousand copies having been 
favour. Oh Lord, thou art everlastingly wor-| published in this city for gratuitous distribu- 
thy to be waited for, honoured and obeyed by|tion; but comparatively few, it is believed, 
all the workmanship of thy holy hand. Thou} have access to the valuable contents of his 
hast promised, ‘For the crying of the poor,|larger work, although to be had at a price 
and the sighing of the needy | will arise.” Oh!) within reach of most persons. Being written 
be pleased to arise against the enemy and the|in a chaste, yet agreeable and familiar style, 
betrayer; for he hath risen against me, and ||] believe some extracts will be suitable for in- 
have none to help. Let me not fall a prey to|sertion in “ ‘The Friend.” The following oc- 
his wiles, nor be caught in his snares. Give|curs under the head of Reticrovs Osuica- 
me strength to avoid and detect them in their | T10Ns. 
most specious appearances, and enable me] ‘A few sentences will be indulged to me 
wholly and faithfully to follow Thee, and con-|here respecting Religious Conversation. I 
tinue in thy presence forever.” believe both that the proposition is true, and 

This is the last of her memoranda which we/|that it is expedient to set it down—that reli- 
are in possession of. A short time before her} gious conversation is one of the banes of the 
death, she earnestly requested her intimate} religious world. There are many who are 
friend and correspondent, to return to her the| really attached to religion, and who sometimes 
letters she had written within the twenty years| feel its power, but who allow their better feel- 
of their religious friendship, which was com-|ings to evaporate in an ebullition of words. 
plied with; with the exception of copied ex-|‘They forget how much religion is an aflair of 
tracts from a few of them, which are now)|the mind, and how little of the tongue; they 
interspersed in this little memoir. And about| forget how possible it is to live under its pow- 
this time shedestroyed many papers and letters, |er without talking of it to their friends ; and 
which it is believed would have been profitable| some, it is to be feared, may forget how pos- 
and interesting to others. Although she|sible it is to talk without feeling its influence. 
was suddenly gathered to her rest, and in a} Not that the good man’s piety is to live in his 
way and manner that was calculated power-| breast like an anchorite in his cell. The evil 
fully to arouse the careless and the unprepar-| does not consist in speaking of religion, but in 
ed, yet many incidents clearly showed, that|speaking too much; not in manifesting our 
she had a sense that her time was short ; and | allegiance to God ; not in encouraging by ex- 
such of us as knew her well, can testify that|hortation, and amending by our advice; not 
she was found of the Messenger, with her loins|in placing the light upon a candlestick, but in 
girded and her lamp burning. ‘ How many | making religion a common topic of discourse. 
fall as sudden, not as safe.” Of all species of well intended religious con- 

On the day of her death, after attending her| versation, that perhaps is the most exception- 
own meeting, she called to see an aged friend| able which consists in narrating our own reli- 
and her daughter, who had long been an in-|gious feelings. Many thus intrude upon that 

valid ; saying, she felt as if she must go. One| religious quietude which is peculiarly favour- 
of the brothers who had recently joined an-jable to the Christian character. The habit of 
other religious society, being in the chamber,|communicating ‘experience’ I believe to be 
she addressed him ina serious manner, and| very prejudicial to the mind. It may some- 
related the clear convictions she was favoured | times be right to do this; in the great majority 
with in her gay days, when it was made|of instances | believe it is not beneficial, and 
known to her that she should cease to attend| not right. Men thus dissipate religious im- 


——— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


these meetings, and keep with her own peo-| pressions, and therefore diminish their effects. 
ple. He was much affected with her counsel,|Such observations as | have been enabled to 
came back to Friends, and as long as he was| make, has sufficed to convince me that, where 
able, being then in a decline, he attended their|the religious character is solid, there is but 
meetings diligently; and in a few months, | little religious talk ; and that where there is 





much talk, the religious character is superfi- 
cial, and like other superficial -things, is easily 
destroyed. And if these be the attendants, 
and in part the consequences of general reli- 
gious conversation, how peculiarly dangerous 
must that conversation be, which exposes 


those impressions that perhaps were designed | 


exclusively for ourselves, and the use of which 
may be frustrated by communicating them to 
others. Our solicitude should be directed to 
the invigoration of the religious character in 
our own minds; and we should be anxious 
that the plant of piety, if it had fewer branches 
might have a deeper root.” 


THE FRIEND. 
TENTH MONTH 14, 1848. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


By a letter received from a Friend in Indi- 
ana, we have obtained some account of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. It convened at the usual 
time and was large. There were none pre- 
sent with certificates or minutes, except the 
two Friends from England, and those from 
our own Yearly Meeting. A new Quarterly 
Meeting having been set up, there are now 
fifteen belonging to the Yearly Meeting. 

A proposition came up for dividing the 
Yearly Meeting, which was referred to a com- 
mittee to take the subject into consideration, 
and report next year. A committee of nine 
were appointed to attend the proposed conven- 
tion to be held at Baltimore, in the Seventh 
month next. 

We defer giving a more detailed account 
until a copy of the printed minutes shall come 
to hand. 


So much is there of the selfish, cruel, and 
degrading, pertaining to poor, unregenerate 
humanity, that instances of real disinterested- 
ness are truly refreshing, whenever they oc- 
cur. Most of our readers must have read the 
affecting account of the destruction by fire of 
the splendid Packet Ship Ocean Monarch, of 
Boston, which took place soon after leaving 
the port of Liverpool on her return voyage 
the latter part of the Eighth month last ;—in- 
volving the loss of 153 human beings, out of 
398 on board, passengers and crew included. 
Our reference to the case at present, is for the 
purpose of introducing the following interest- 
ing notice of Frederic Jerome, the noble spirit- 
ed sailor, who so honourably distinguished 
himself on that occasion. The paper from 
which we copy, says, “* the account is furnish- 
ed by B. C. C. Parker, minister of the Floating 
Church, East river, New York.” 


* He has worked along shore and sailed out 
of New York for the last seven years. 
not much over twenty-six years of age, of 
most indomitable courage, without being fool- 
hardy in its use, and of considerable personal 
strength. 1 yesterday conversed with five 
seamen who had sailed with him, and they 
say he is as worthy a young man as ever was 
on boarda ship. He has boarded in Water 
street for some years, with a kind-hearted and 


He is | 


THE FRIEND. 


worthy landlord ; and within a year or two, | 


married a young woman in the domestic em- 
ployment of the family. He has now one 
child, and his wife is spoken of as possessing 
a very good domestic character, and contri- 
| butes to her own support all she is able, by 
washing or sewing, while her husband is at 
sea. He is poor, and has nothing to depend 


lives in a little room of a house in Rosevelt 
street. I shall be most happy to apply to her 
and her child’s use any testimony of the ap- 
probation of his late act which our citizens 
may wish to convey to them. He was one of 
the crew of the ship Henry Clay, when, two 
years ago, she was stranded on Barnegat, and 
with the second mate of that ship, (who lately 
sailed from Boston as the mate of the Ocean 
Monarch, and was on board at the time of her 
burning,) was in a boat with four other sea- 
men, when an attempt was made to carry a 
line to the shore over the surf. 

“The boat in which they made this haz- 
ardous experiment was swamped in the rollers, 
and four of the persons in her perished. | 
am told Frederic Jerome and the present mate 
of the Ocean Monarch saved their lives by 
swimming back to the ship. As no other 
personas in the ship could be induced to make 
a second attempt, Frederic Jerome and this 
person undertook it, and, on the second dan- 
gerous effort, succeeded ; and, by means of 
this line, the whole of the lives of the passen- 
gers and crew on board of the Henry Clay 
were saved. 


distance. The mate of the Ocean Monarch, 
at the time of the said burning, six miles from 
Liverpool, knowing that this lion-hearted man 
was on board the ship New World, then ly- 
ing-to, near, coming out on her homeward voy- 
age, and seeing no other human aid was to be 
had, and knowing of no other man of the like 
daring to whom he could apply, thought only 
of him—remembering his former adventure 
with him—to save the fifteen persons yet re- 
maining on the bowsprit of the burning wreck. 
He therefore put off to the New World in a 
leaky boat, to beg him to go with him to the 
rescue. Jerome no sooner heard the request 


upon but his hard-earned wages as foremast 
hand when on the deep; and his wife now 


It was their only connection 
with the beach, which was at a considerable 


medal of the Humane Society, and the hon- 
ourable notice of his conduct by the Mayor 
and Common Council of Liverpool, it is to be 
hoped, will not prevent some honourable no- 
tice being taken of his conduct by the citizens 
and the public authorities of the city, whose 
proud boast it is to have had within its pre- 


'cincls seven years, as a resident when on 


shore, a man who has proved himself an hon- 


our to humanity, and an example worthy of 
imitation.” 


RECEIPTS, 


Received of Caleb Bracken, agent, $2, vol. 21; Re- 
becca T. Bailey, per C. B., $2, vol. 21; Mary B. Ladd, 
Richmond, Va., $2, vol. 21; George Foster, $2, vol. 
21; Mary Alderman, per L. Skinner, $2, vol. 22; 
Nathan P. Hall, for Francis Davis, $2, vol. 22; for 
W. and J. Brown, $2, vol. 22; for Isaac Brown, $2, 
vol, 22; and for Mt. Pleasant Boarding-school, $4, 
vols. 20 and 21; A. & E. Hotchkiss, for Martha 
Goodwin, $2, vol. 21; Elton B. Giffard, $2, vol. 22; 
Nathan Smith, per James Holloway, $2, vol. 22 ; John 
B. Foster, Flushing, L. L., $10, to 52, vol. 22; George 
F. Read, agent, for David Buffum, $2, vol. 22; for 
Jonathan Nichols, $2, vol. 22 ; for Joseph Nichols, $2, 
vol, 22; for Joshua Buxton, $2, vol. 21; and for Ed. 
ward Buxton, $2, vol. 22. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this 
Institution are desirous of emploving a com- 
petent Friend to teach Latin and Greek in the 
Boys’ Department. Application may be made 
to Nathan Sharples, Concord, Pa.; Samuel 
Hilles, Wilmington, Del.; Charles Yarnall, 
Philadelphia, or Thomas Evans, Haverford, 
Delaware county, Pa.—They also wish to en- 
gage the services of a Reading Teacher in the 
Boys’ School. Apply to Samuel Bettle, Phi- 
ladelphia; Nathan Sharpless; Joel Evans, 
Springfield ; or ‘Thomas Evans, Haverford. 


West-town Boarding-School. 


The Winter session will commence on 
Sixth-day, the 27th of the Tenth month. Con- 
veyances will be provided to take the children 
to the school, which will leave the Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel, No. 46 North Sixth street, on that 
day and the day following, at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Parents and others who are desirous of 


than he instantly stripped himself, and, whe-| sending children to the school, will please 


\ther for life or for death, let himself down 
| from the chains, and went to their rescue. 
“Fifteen souls are now rejoicing in life, 
who, without his aid, would be at the present 
hour in eternity. He got to the ship partly 
| by swimming, climbed up some ropes to the 
bowsprit, to which the helpless, terrified wo- 
men and children were clinging like burning 
martyrs at the stake, with the devouring ele- 
ment touching their very clothes, and with his 
own hands tied a rope round their bodies, one 
by one, and let them down into the boat, 
which his friend, the mate, kept underneath 
to receive them. He was the last man that 
left the burning wreck. The congratulations 
and munificence of the Prince de Joinville and 
the Duke d’Aumale, the officers of the Brazil- 
ian frigate which rescued them, who witnessed 
his heroic daring, and that of the Queen of 
Great Britain, each being £50, and the gold 


make early application to Joseph Snowdon, 
Superintendent, or Joseph Scattergood, Trea- 
surer, No. 84 Arch street. 


————— 


Marrigp, at Friends’ mecting-house, on Mulberry 
street, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, the 5th inst., WiL- 
uiaM Henry Garricues, of Stark county, Ohio, and 
Gutietma W., daughter of the late John Humphreys, 
of this city. 


, at Friends’ mceting-house, on Orange st., 
on Fourth-day, the 11th inst., Wittiam L. Epwarps, 
and Emma, daughter of the late Thomas Howard, all 
of this city. 


Diep, in this city, on the 7th instant, of pulmonary 
consumption, in the 47th year of his age, Rosrar 
Mortox, M.D., a member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting. 
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